CAPTAIN   BASIL   HALL

In every part of the country which I have visited,
except Cananore and Man galore, on the coast of
Malabar, the palankeen is carried in a straight-forward
direction, that is, parallel to the road, so that the hind-
bearers follow exactly the footsteps of those in front.
But at the places alluded to, on the western coast, they
carry it nearly across the road, so that the hind-bearers
are but little astern of the others, the poles making
an angle with the direct line of about seventy-five
degrees. This crab-kind of fashion of moving side-
ways, which resembles that of the abominable omni-
buses of Europe, is anything but agreeable. I well
remember the first time I encountered it feeling quite
sick, and a little giddy. It was in the evening, about
sunset, and I had shut to the doors to take a nap, when,
after a little time, I thought there was something very
odd in the motion, and I sat up to consider what it
could be. On opening one of the doors, and looking
out, I beheld all the objects passing by me at such a
strange obliquity of angle, that I began to suspect I
must have been again taking to the brandy bottle!

When a long journey is to be made, you must decide
upon one of two ways, and either travel through with
one set of bearers, which is the slowest method, or you
must make arrangements for having relays of fresh
men laid for you at different stations on the road If
one set go all the way, and be good of their kind, they
will undertake to carry a moderate sized traveller about
twenty-five miles a day for a continuance, which is
surely great going. Travelling by dawk,1 as it is
called, or when the bearers are laid, is the most
expeditious way of proceeding, but, of course, much
the most expensive. Before starting, you must write
letters to the different collectors of the various districts
through which you mean to pass, stating the time you
mean to set out, and the route you are to follow. It

1 Hind dak, post.]
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